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Drama Festival Already In Swing, 
Loyola Conspicuous For Absence 


Features Arena Experiment 


And Student-Authored Plays ~~ 


A record number of Canadian universities and colleges 
are participating in this year’s Inter-Varsity Drama League 
Festival, being held this week on the temporary “in the . 
round” stage at the McGill Union Ballroom. Fifteen plays, 





‘ 


The complete cast of the Marianopolis entry to the IVDL: (foreground) Mavourneen Dwyer and 
Richard Monette, (background). Connie Lavallee. Loyola comprises one third of the cast, 











Drama Decides Production 





‘Born Yesterday’ To Roll 


Auditions for the Drama Society’s second term major 
production were held on Wednesday afternoon. The an- 
nouncement of the final cast is expected early next week, 


and rehearsals will begin on 
a scheduled basis immediate- 
ly. Tom McGovern, the pro- 
ducer, announced that there 
were still a number of roles avail- 
able and pointed out that member- 
ship in the Drama Society was not 
a necessary requirement for audi- 
tioning. 

The play which has been chosen 
by the Society is the 1946 Broad- 
way success, “Born Yesterday,” 
by Garson Kanin. The play in- 
volves a cast of fifteen. Four of 
these are female roles. The Society 
this year opened the auditions for 
the female role to any University 
Student and has extended invita- 
tions both to Marianopolis and St. 
Joseph's. 


Shyster Not Shy 


The action of the play is set in 
the sittiaz room of Suite 67D, a 
large part of the best hotel in 
Washington, D.C. The story in- 
volves a small town shyster and 
scrap-yard dealer, Harry Brock, 
who has moved up to the big lea- 
gues and is involved in political 
corruption. Prior to the action of 
the plot, Brock had met Billie 
Dawn, a small town chorus girl 
of 
took a liking and whom he bought 
as a travelling companion. In 
Brock’s dealings with Senator 
Hedges and his wife, Billie’s lack 
of education is disturbingly re- 
vealed. 

To keep Billie from being a 
source of embarrassment, Brock 
feels that he must have Billie 
taught to act like a lady. As he is 
ill prepared to do so himself, he 
hires Paul Verrall recommended 


¥ 
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little intelligence to whom he} 








to Brock by his lawyer, Ed Devery. 
But as the action progresses the 
education that Billie receives with 
Verrall’s guidance, leads her to 
question Brock’s activities. The 
situation is further complicated by 
a growing affection between Billie 
and her teacher, who is also a 
newspaper reporter. 


Billie Not Beaten 
Brock had made Billie a signing 


|party in his business enterprises 


but she now begins to read what 
she signs, Her rebellion is met by 
Brock, who is not accustomed to 
interference from this particular 
area, with an outburst of physical 
violence. Billie leaves Brock and 
turns over information concerning 
his past activities to Verrall. Billie 
returns to her small town to for- 


mulate a new outlook on life on} 


the basis of her recent education. 
“Born Yesterday” will be direct- 


|ed by Mr. Rudy Stocekel. Stoeckel 
has directed many Loyola produc- | 
tions in the past and was himself | 


in the cast of Born Yesterday when 
it opened at Montreal’s Mountain 
Playhouse in 1951. 

Stoeckel will be assisted by John 
Buell, the Society's professional 
advisor. 


The Drama Society has engaged | 
the services of Mr. Hans Berens | 


to design the set. Due to his press- 


» 


Loyola Not 
Represented 


If Loyola men cop any of the 
IVDL Festival awards on Saturday 
night, it will not be in the name of 
Loyola. At least four students and 
one graduate from this college have 
contributed the major effort to 
one of the fifteen plays, but it is 
officially recognized as a Mariano- 
| Polis entry. 


In a statement previously pub- 
lished in the NEWS, the President 


Ford, explained the reasons why 


Loyola is foregoing the opportunity 
to participate in the first national- 
scale experiment of theatre in the 
round, 


Ford announced that the Drama 
Society members had voted to drop 


claimed that the IVDL 
“would contribute comparatively 
little to the éxperience of the So- 
ciety’s members and would not be 
justified unless some members of 
the society were particularly inter- 
ested in participating in this act- 
ivity.” 

Quick on the heels of this an- 
nouncement, four Loyola men en- 
listed in the Marianopolis entry, 
“Song of Louise in the Morning.’’ 
Rick Monette, noted for his out- 
standing performance in the first- 
term production “Of Mice and 


others, Doug Clarke, Brian O’Con- 
nor and Brian McCran, comprise 
the crew working on lights. 





ing schedule, Berens will not con-| 


struct the ‘set; this will be done 
by the Loyola stage crew under 
Peter Gaboury. 

Both Buell and Stoeckel feel that 
the biggest problem with such a 
challenging play will be in recruit- 
ing a large number of competent 
actors to complete the cast. 


Loyola graduate John Juliani 

| acted as technical advisor and was 

reported to be the driving force be- 
hind the production. 


The play has already been per- 
| formed and awaits recognition in 
the IVDL’s final awards. In effect, 
| Loyola is there, but not in name, 


of the Loyola Drama Society, Jeff. 


the plans for an IVDL entry. He | 
entry | 





Men,” received the lead role. Three | 





five of them student-written, * 


are being unveiled this week 
until tomorrow night. 

The upsurge of interest in the 
annual student festival is attri- 
buted to the fact that this is the 
first time arena-style theatre has 
been attempted on a national scale. 
The one-act entries are required, 
according to the by-law passed 
this year in the IVDL regulations, 
to be presented on a rectangular 
stage that is open on all four sides. 

The innovation this year of 
theatre in the round is an experi- 
ment which owes its origin to Mc- 
Gill’s successful showing 


University of Western Ontario. At 
that time, the festival committee 
at first looked with disfavor upon 
the McGill Players’ request to 


produce their play in the arena 


style, Eventually, though, McGill's 
production was cleared, and went 
on to win the trophies for the best 
production in the festival and for 
the best Canadian play. 


The McGill triumph persuaded | 


officials to allow that university 
the hosting privileges for this 
year’s festival. In addition, a re- 
quest from the Players’ Club that 
all entries be produced arena- 
style, was accepted. 

An added attraction for theatre 
buffs is the premiere of five stud- 
ent-authored plays, spurred on, no 
doubt, by the annual award to the 
best Canadian play. These include 
two local entries, McGill’s “The 
Cell,” by James Rother, and 
“Come Unto Me”’ by Georgian Dan 
Daniels. 

Judging the “‘best’’ in each cate- 
gory (actor, actress, production, 
direction, Canadian play, etc.) will 
be the noted figure of Canadian 
theatre, Mr. Guy Beaulne. In addi- 
tion, Mr. Beaulne will offer each 
evening a critique of the plays 


Hanley Talks 


On Friday last 
graced with a visit 


Loyola was 


independent member of the Legis- 
lature of Quebec for St. Ann's 
riding. The topic of Mr. Hanley’s 
dissertation was Separatism, a sub- 


ject on which Mr. Hanley asserted | 


he had prolific knowledge. 

Mr. Hanley equated the Sepa- 
ratists of Quebec with the seces- 
sionists of Katanga Province. He 
called upon the people of Quebec 
to rid themselves of these ‘French 
Canadian Lumumbas."’ He further 
stated that the Province of Quebec 
would not have attained its stature 
in Canada and in the world had it 
not been for the English and for- 
eign investments which had been 
made in this province. He said that 
French Canadian capital had been 
lacking and followed this state- 
ment up with an appeal to the 


in last) 
year’s IVDL Festival, held at the | 


from Hon. | 
Frank Hanley, city councillor and > 





presented. He will be commenting 
on three plays at a time on these 
occasions, since the fifteen en- 
tries are grouped into five per- 
formances of three plays. 

Mr. Beaulne is a qualified adju- 
eator by his extensive experience 
with the theatre and other allied 
mediums of entertainment. Any 
income tax, census, or other forms 
submitted to Mr. Beaulne that re- 
quest the information ‘‘occupa- 
tion,’’ are invariably returned with 
jottings continuing along the side 
margins of the paper Mr. 
Beaulne has been all of a journa- 
list, lecturer, stage producer, di- 
rector, actor, and television and 
radio producer and director (not- 
ably, producer and director of 
“Shoestring Theatre’ on CBMT). 


The role of the adjudicator is in 
compliance with the IVDL’s thir- 
teen-year-old aim, mainly, to give 
the participants the opportunity of 
hearing professional criticism of 
their work. High on Mr. Beaulne’s 
list of criteria for judging the en- 
tries this year will be the success 
of the company in meeting the de- 
mands of the unique arena-style 
medium. 


Six of the plays have already 
been performed, three each on 
Wednesday and Thursday nights. 
Among Wednesday’s entries was 
the Marianopolis endeavor, ‘‘Song 
of Louise in the Morning,” which 
is reviewed on page 6 of this is- 
sue. Nine plays remain to be seen, 
in performances tonight, Saturday 
afternoon, and Saturday evening. 
The awards will be announced at 
a special banquet after the last 
performance on Saturday night. 

Tickets for each performance (in- 
cluding three plays) sell for $1.50, 
but are scarce, since the theatre, 
a temporary conversion from a 
ballroom, seats only three hundred, 


With A Twist 


public to show him the ‘‘French- 
speaking philanthropists.” 

Mr. Hanley alluded to his own 
riding of St. Ann as an example 
of how French and English speak- 
ing people could live in harmony 
; with one another. He stated that 
there had been many ‘‘mixed mar- 
riages”’ in his riding and then as- 
serted that this integration in his 
| constituency “is a model for the 
rest of the world.” 

After his locquacious and lucid 
,comments on Separatism, which 
came replete with the usual Hanley 
histrionics, the honorable member 
|from St. Ann asked for questions 
from the audience concerning 
/“Anything international.”’ The au- 
dience responded with a plea for 
the Twist, to which Mr. Hanley 
obliged willingly. He declined, how- 
ever, to demonstrate the latest 
{dance craze, the Separatwist. 
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nder the 
Tower 


With John Mclninch 


| rsd Friday, Mr. Frank Hanley MPP, spoke to a large 
body of Loyola students on the disputatious subject 
of separatism. 


When an audience is confronted by Mr. Hanley, in 
the middle of a political speech, two factors are impressed 
upon the minds of such a confused group. 


The first is that Mr. Hanley is a curious and different 
type of politician. One can never be quite sure what this 
man will do next. The Loyola audience was witness to 
Mr. Hanley doing the twist. His political approach im- 
presses most as being anachronistic, and at the same time 
successful. 


After being subjected to boring and conservative poli- 
ticians, this man has proved a refreshing change. One might 
disagree with the use of such revivalist: methods, but one 
can not help but admire their effectiveness. 


The second effect of hearing Mr. Hanley speak is dis- 
agreeable. Mr. Hanley’s approach to the subject, on which 
he spoke at Loyola, left much to be desired. 


This man was not prepared to discuss separatism in a 
rational manner. He was content to ridicule one of the 
major movements among the French speaking Canadians 
of the day. 


Mr. Hanley first equated the Separatists of Quebec 
with what he called the “Lumumbas” of the Congo. After 
this profound statement he felt moved to reveal the secret 
which would solve the problem of separatism in Quebec. 
Perhaps some of the audience felt let down when he pro- 
posed to throw the separatists out of the province. We think 
it is possible to find weaknesses in this solution. 


At this point he had lost many of his audience. They 
simply sat back and watched a professional entertainer. 
Those who followed Mr. Hanley’s train of thought to the 
bitter end, heard him claim that the French want only 
power (he could have made a distinction between power 
and survival). 

After struggling through French-Irish relationships 
during the depression, Mr. Hanley asked a confused au- 
dience, “Where are the French philanthropists?” Perhaps 
this would have been the opportune moment for his dance. 

One might ask why we found a “Tammany Hall comic 
opera” so distasteful. The answer is that we were displeased 
when we saw the subject of separatism treated with such 
levity. There are dangers in such a farcical treatment. 


If Mr. Hanley bothered to glance at the writings of 
Marcel Chaput he would soon learn that the first step plan- 
ned, in obtaining the independence of Quebec, is “the pro- 
pagation of the idea of independence to make French Cana- 
dians aware of its necessity” Mr. Chaput further states 
that to accomplish secession the idea must be spread to 





every corner of the province. We do not think that separa- 


tism will ever spread if it has to depend on its intrinsic 
merits. It needs the attitudes of Mr. Hanley and others, 
who, in belittling a French-Canadian attempt to find a solu- 
tion to a serious problem are, at one and the same time, its 
most effective advocates. Separatism would fade from the 
scene if it were not for such attitudes. 

It is time that Mr. Hanley and others realized that 
separatism is only an external manifestation of a critical 
problem facing French Canada today. Many French Cana- 
dians realize that separatism is not the answer in their 
struggle for survival. If English attitudes to problems facing 


the French prevail they might well be forced into using - 


this desperation method. Rather than it being time, as 
Mr. Hanley suggests, for the people of Canada to speak out 
against separatism, it is time for them to understand the 
basic problem which gave birth to such a movement. 
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ES om bene” 


They're Birching [n Britain 


W* have never had any liking for fudge- 

man Robert Welch and his bes- 
mirching Birch-boys. However, we had felt 
that this brand of nationalism was a purely 
local cancer. We find, somewhat shockedly, 
that this is not the case. 


Little more than a week ago, one of 
England’s more sober daily papers carried 
a full page ad. for a “great new political 
ginger group, The National Fellowship.” 
On perusing the copy, we found the ginger 
to be strongly, if not strictly, wry. This as- 
sociation, like others of its kind, speaks 
loudly of preserving freedoms, then gives 
elaborate plans for eradicating them. 


“The National Fellowship” assures us 
that it is just what Britain needs if it wants 
to, among other things, lead the world, 
cut down on traffic accidents and juvenile 
delinquency, and stamp out communism 
and the welfare state. In a burst of un- 
diluted jingoism, the ad told us that “.. . 
Great Britain has contributed more to the 
advance of civilization than any other na- 
tion . . . and the world still needs our lead- 
ership.” In the true Birchian tradition, it 


continued with a few smears at prominent 
politicians. : 

This sort of garbage fills a full page 
that leaves one nauseated as well as 
stunned. It is so obviously absurd. Yet, one 
does not buy full page newspaper ads in 
England unless one expects a large re- 
sponse. The National Fellowship already 
claims over 100,000 members. Not only, 
then, is it absurd, it is also dangerous. 


One might easily say: so what? that’s 
England, this is Canada. The same thing 
may be said about the reactionaries in the 
United States. But can we afford to take 
a laissez-faire attitude when the two coun- 
tries who are our major allies and major 
cultural influences are housing these ma- 
lignant growths? 


One can associate freely with a conta- 
giously diseased person; but to do so is 
foolish, unless one takes precautions to en- 
sure that one does not catch the disease; 
for prevention is always easier than cure. 

Canada does not seem to be suffering 
from this anachronistic nonsense yet; but 
if we sit by and do nothing, it will. Now 
is the time for preparing to preserve our 
freedoms from those who want to ‘pre- 
serve’ them for us. 





“Where are all the French philanthropists ...” 


Bury The Club ? 


Seis scholastic year at Loyola has been 
notable for many reasons. One of these 
reasons is the formation of many new 
“special-interest” clubs, societies and so 
forth. There is now a folk music society, a 
Chinese students’ society, an International 
Students’ Association. These groups all 
avow to serve a useful purpose to their 
membership and to the Loyola student body 
as a whole; as such, they say, they are en- 
titled to financial support by the SAC. 


But are these clubs, in fact, entitled to 
this support? This is a matter which de- 


- serves some inspection. 


It must be asserted, here and now, that 
support is due these clubs only if they tend 
to benefit the entire student body. The 
SAC has no business financing a group of 
individuals in their private endeavours. 


Thusfar, it must be admitted, the new 
clubs have brought nothing but good to 
Loyola. First there was the undoubtedly 
successful folk music show in January, and 
then came the highly profitable exhibition 
of Chinese art. And in the future, it ap- 
pears that active executives plan for still 
more activities. Indeed, some of these new 
clubs seem much more active than some 


of the older, established (perhaps senile) 
institutions. 





Along with these benefits, however, 
there are some dangers. The most pro- 
minent of these is that these new societies 
will shortly become (obviously) old socie- 
ties; and here is the question. Will this 
aging mean a gradual slipping in to a vener- 
able sagacity; or (more probably), we might 
suggest) a deterioration into a decrepit in- 
activity? If the current trend of forming 
new societies keeps up, Loyola might, soon 
find itself blighted with the wreckage of 
many tired, late organizations. 


There is yet another danger to be 
acknowledged from these clubs: this is that 
they might tend to produce an excessive 
clannishness within the college. True, a 
certain degree of stratification must occur 
in any group. But it is not desirable, from 
our point of view, to solidify the college 
into a number of cliques. Actually, the 
real value of these clubs might be in a 
college larger than ours, as a method of 
bringing people with similar interests to- 
gether, where otherwise it might be diffi- 
cult. 


Above all, the fate of Loyola’s new 
societies rests with their present execu- 
tives. On their shoulders is placed the 
burden of proving our doubts to be 
groundless. 





HOSE who have read “The Pyx”’ will find it hard to 


evaluate John Buell’s new work “Four Days’’ other’ 


than by contrast with its predecessor. Some will be 
pleased, others disappointed; but all will agree that there 
is a profound gap between these novels. 

Loosely speaking, “The Pyx” may be likened to 
Henry James’ “The Turn of the Screw.” It is something 
which you either accept or reject; you cannot approach 
it indifferently. It is not a novel which can be enjoyed 
for itself; it can only be enjoyed if one finds satisfaction 
in the premises which underly it. 


On the other hand, 
“Four Days” can be read 
without any such prere- 
quisites. As a novel, it 
stands on its own feet. The 
story-line, carried along on 
sound _ psychological 
tracks, leads to a naturally 
predestined solution. The 
technical smoothness of 
the writing obviates any 
charge of disappointment, 
however; the reader is 
carried along at sufficient 
pace that he has no time to 
think about where the au- 
thor is leading him. It is 
only after he has reached 
the conclusion that he re- 
alizes that there could 
have been no alternative 
destination. 


The story revolves around a 
boy on the verge of adoles- 
cence (“He was too young for 
real desire and not young 
enough to be indifferent.’’) 
whose unconventional and un- 
savory upbringing has left him 
devoid of apparent ‘normalcy’. 
After sojourning in a series of 
foster-homes where he has 
been nothing more than a 
source of income, he has lived 
with his elder brother Milt, in 
one of Montreal's less-enticing 
areas. Milt, a small time crook, 


has inculeated the boy with 
such virtues as deep mistrust 


for everybody and regular at- 
tendance at church (“Get to 
church, kid, let "em see you, 
it’s a perfect front.”), 


As the novel opens, Milt is 
planning to hit the big time 
with an exceptionally neat 
bank robbery. A weak link in 
his gang is ‘persuaded’ to spill 
the plans with the result that 
Milt succeeds in robbing the 
bank and losing his life. Un- 
known to the gang, Milt has 
slipped the loot to the boy be- 
fore leaving the bank to get 
Shot all over the sidewalk. 


The boy has instructions to 
go to a small town in the Lau- 
rentians with the money and 
await Milt. But he has seen 
Milt dead in the street. Unable 
to -accept. the fact that the 
only people left in the world 
are the ‘everybody’ who he 
mistrusts, he follows his ins- 
tructions. In doing so, he is 
followed by a large assortment 
of hoods who, by a process of 
elimination (literally!) have 
concluded that he must have 
the money. 


Loose in Canada’s playland 
with nothing but his night- 
mares and $45,000, the boy 
slowly transfers his unhealthily 
strong attachment for Milt to 
a charming fellow named 
Ritch. Unfortunately for the 
boy — and for Ritch — Ritch 
is also given to forming un- 
healthy attachments. 


With this addition to the al- 


ready sizeable jungle of con- 


fusion — through which the 
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this week: the NEWS 


examines four days, 


iohn buell’s latest. 


police are gallantly trying to 
force a path — there remains 


little to be done but employ 
the process of elimination 
again, in a vigorous manner, 
and let the cops wade in with 
mops and buckets. 


The novel is not as bloody 
as this may make it sound; 
though there are certainly 
enough red corpuscles going 
to’ waste to reduce the Red 
Cross to tears. Interspersed 
with the gore are detailed and 
fascinating insights into the 


mind of the boy. It is these 
that give the book a lift above 
the average detective story 


One’s interpretation of any 
serious book depends more on 
one’s own environment than 
on what appears between the 
covers. Consequently, it is a 
mistake for a reviewer to dog- 
matically ‘analyse’ a book; 
though it is perfectly valid for 
him to point out what seem to 
be — from the way in which 


they are technically written 
into the body of the book — 
the keys to the explanation. 


There is, undoubtedly, a key 
to ‘Four Days”, appearing 
close to the end. While mop- 








are 
there 
symbols ? 





level, for rather than reading, 
as so many attempts at this 
sort of thing do, like a rehash- 
ed psychology primer, these 
sections of ‘Four Days” are 


infused with enough indivi- 
duality to give them a strong 
sense of life. 


Buell’s technique of writing 
cannot be called naturalistic. 
He has succeeded in creating 
an overnaturalist style — 
one that does not click as 
being ‘true to life’ at any spe- 
cific point, but which, in tote, 
gives one a stronger feeling of 
reality. than do the pure 
naturalists. 


The present book leans, in 
part, on the stream of con- 
sciousness technique. But it is 
employed with sufficient modi- 
fication that it rises well 
above the average stream of 
consciousness writing. Where- 
as the stream of consciousness 
is often portrayed as (and pro- 
bably is, in actuality) a stream 
of  unintelligibility adding 
nothing to the reader’s grasp 
of the characters or the action, 
Buell’s version of the techni- 
que does carry part of the ac- 
tion and ‘adds considerably to 
the reader's belief that the 
right (in the sense of inevit- 
able) resolution is reached at 
the novel's end. 


There is little point in at- 
tempting an analysis of the 
book’s ‘message,’ for another 
facet of Buell’s writing is that 
he can be read almost entirely 
between the lines. We are not 
implying that one is intended 
to read between the lines and, 
in the case of “Four Days,” 
we feel that it is a mistake to 
do so. We are merely making 
the point that to use symbolism 
—and especially to use it well 
— is to leave oneself open to 
misinterpretation. As Camus 
puts it, “A symbol always 
transcends the one who makes 
use of it and makes him say 
in reality more than he is 
aware of expressing.” 


ping up, one of the policemen 
claims that he just doesn’t get 
it. To which his comrade re- 
plies: “Stop thinking of him as 
a boy and it makes sense.” The 
statement is no more out of 
context here than it is in the 
book; it could not have stuck 


out more had it been printed 
in red ink. At this point, the 
flow on which the reader has 
been carried stops. There is 
no choice but to stop and think 
of the implications before con- 
tinuing. A couple of pages 
later comes what could pos- 
sibly be considered the clinch- 
er. , 


After his disillusionment at 
the hands of Ritch, the kid has 
killed him and gone to the lo- 
cal priest to confess. When 
everything else is mopped up 
policewise by the statement 
previously quoted, the priest 
goes to Ritch’s cottage to check 
the truth of the boy’s story. 
While standing over the dead 
body, with “the police phrases 
(darting) into his thinking,” 
he breaks the summer silence 
with the words: “You were 
close to the boy ... You were 
the only one who could be.” 
One gets more than a slight 
feeling that he is not talking 
to the corpse. 


Some readers may not find 
this, they may not want to. To 
them we offer the consolation 
that Erle Stanley Gardner is 
still poring over his dicta- 
phone (he has secretaries to 
type his manuscripts for him) 
in some remote corner of some 
remote world. The remainder 
of us will sit and ponder, each 
tailoring a conclusion to fit 
his own circumstances. 


Having ventured — perhaps 
too far — into the abstract, it 
is perhaps time to return to 
the relatively concrete art of 
the novel. In this respect, 
“Four Days” is self sufficient 
— like a time bomb. One is 
never, for a moment, left in 





doubt that this is a novel; 
which is far more than can be 
said for much of the current 
crop of writing that passes 
under the name. There is a 
form for the novel; admitted- 
ly, one that can be broken, 
But too many novelists today 
feel that it is the mark of 
genuis to break the rules. 
True, yes. A genius 
may —and usually does — 
break rules; but all those that 
break rules are not geniuses. 
To adhere to form puts one 
within a discipline which, if 
mastered, will enhance the 
communication which one is 
trying to make. The reader re- 
cognizes the form and can 
then concentrate on the con- 
tent without the danger of 
shattering his nerves. 


Buell has definitely master- 
ed the form of the novel in 
“Four Days.” His grasp did not 
seem to be so good in “The 
Pyx’’; here one felt that he 
had to concentrate too much 
on the limits within which he 
had placed himself. As a result 
the smoothness suffered. But, 
in the present work, he has 
been able to attend to the 
finer details of the novelist’s 
art. There result some out- 
standing passages. Particular- 
ly impressive is his use of 
well-chosen metaphor that pin- 
points a character in the read- 
er’s mind far better than yards 
of straight description could 
do. 


There is perhaps a little foo 
much scenic description. It is 
not bad description, it just 
seems, in parts, unnecessary. 
There has been a compromise 
with the pure naturalists at 
this point. Admittedly, the 
overnaturalist style can only be 
fully applied to characters, not 
to places, thus leaving the au- 
thor with the choice of leay- 
ing out scenery or adopting 
the course which he has fol- 
lowed. In part, we feel it 
would have been better for 
him to adopt the former 
choice, 


Despite this, it cannot be 
denied that there is a good 
deal of aesthetic satisfaction to 
be gained from reading “Four 
Days” from a stylistic view- 
point. It again can be loosely 
compared to the earlier Henry 
James style. Despite the dif- 
ferences in subject matter and 
milieu, there is something of 
James’ ease in “Four Days.” 


Perhaps the book cannot be 
recommended without qualifi- 
cation as enjoyable to every- 
body. However, there is more 
than enjoyment to be consid- 
ered in this case. Consequent- 
ly, we have no hesitation in re- 
commending it as a highly in- 
teresting piece of reading. 


“Four Days” by John Buell; 
Ambassador Books; 232 pages; 
$3.95. 





‘Society Chief Says 
Done Very Little 


In the interests of the student body, the NEWS has 
undertaken to report on an activity for which we are paying 
and from which we have heard very little this year — the 
Debating Society. One of our reporters located the presi- 
dent of this society, Ron Phillips, one day this week and 


conducted the following interview. 

Mr. Phillips, why has the Debat- , 
ing Society been so inactive this 
year? 
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The reason primarily is lack of 
interest. Student apathy is a widely 
used scapegoat, but I feel it ap- 
plies especially to debating. Even 
with the few students the Debating 
Society does attract, there is too 
little interest in debating as such. 

What has the society done in 
the first term?. 


Very little. We had one debate 
with Marianopolis. A bilingual de- 
bate at R.M.C. had to be foregone 
because of a last minute change 
in plans of one of our debaters. A 
debate planned with Holy Name 
was postponed indefinitely in Dec- 
ember because of conflicting sched- 
ules. 





What has the society accomplish- 
ed so far this term? 


We participated in the McGill 
Winter Carnival Debating Confer- 
ence, the biggest debating confer- 
ence in the British Commonwealth. 
It was our luck to draw as oppo- 
ments such universities as Cornell, 
Harvard, Johns Hopkins, and Col- 
gate. We did well considering our 
competition, in the final scoring we 
did not do so well. We debated also 
this Tuesday (20th) with represent- 
atives from Sir George, on the, 
subject, ‘‘Separatism,"’ and lost by 
a narrow margin. 


Are you personally satisfied with 
the achievement of the Debating 
Society this year? 

Considering that it is the Loyola 
College Debating Society, yes. At 
least something has been done and 
|there some members. 


What advice would you give to 
your successor as President of the 
society? 


I would say to my successor, 
“Keep plugging.”’ 


The NEWS congratu- 
lates the newly formed 
Chinese society, not only 
for the excellence of their 
exhibit, but for the spirit 
of the members con- 
nected with the event. 


What are the society’s plans for 
the rest of the present term? 


A pending debate with Mariano- 
polis, and, hopefully, contests with 
Holy Name and St. Joseph's. I also 
hope to fit in a few intramural de- 
bates. 





What IBM 


can mean to the university graduate 


To be associated with IBM is to become a part of a 


business institution that is a recognized 
dynamic industry. 


It means working with a company that is continuously 


expanding its manufacturing, sales and service facilities 
and actually doubling in size every four years. 

It means interesting career opportunities where ad- 
vancement can be rapid, and where the financial and 
personal rewards are very high. 


| Ron Phillips “. .. Keep plugging’ | ence were as follows: 





Best Yet 


“The best conference I 
ever went to,’ remarked 
Johh Baigent of Honors Eng- 
lish, referring to the Febru- 
ary 17-18 Quebec Regional 
Conference held by NFCUS. 
The meeting was also at- 
tended by Art Campeau of 
Political Science, Keith Cas- 
sidy of Honors History and 
David O’Brien of Honors 
Economics, as well as by rep- 
resentatives from all Quebec 
universities except Sir 
George Williams; Bishops’ 
University hosted the event. 








The topic “The Canadian 
identity — a positive force” 
was discussed from political, 
economic and cultural view- 
points. An over-all tone of 
how Canada should avoid be- 
coming the fifty-first state 
pervaded the sessions. 


It was first presumed that 
such an identity existed; pa- 
nelists including Hugh Mac- 
Lennan and J. N. Pickers- 
gill, then debated on its de- 
sirability. Conclusions 
reached during the confer- 





Politically, Canada is re- 
garded as a nation that has 


looked well after itself, con-| 


| Sidering that it has been able 


(& One of th 


e more unique events 





Oriental Art Sparks 


Occidental 


One of the more unique 
events to take place this 
term was the art exhibit pre- 
sented by the Chinese Stu- 
dents Association. 


The exhibit was held last 
Friday, in Lab 101 of the! 
Central building. One of the 
most praiseworthy aspects of the 
exhibit was that members of the | 
society were on hand, at all times, 
to point out and explain the un-| 





Approval 


usual and outstanding features of 
Chinese art, 

Part of the exhibit consisted of 
the works of Mr. Y, K. Wo, a 
noted Chinese artist. A large num- 
ber of the art pieces were contri- 
butions of the Chinese students 
themselves. 

Of special note was the effective 
contrast between the traditional 
and the modern realist styles of 
Chinese painting. The impressive 
diversity of the exhibition made it 
one of the most successful cultural 
events of the year. 











| to combine two distinctly 
| different cultures. 


Economically, Canada’s po- 
sition “is in flux’’; it can join | 
the European Common Mar- 
ket or even organize a Nor- 
thern Zone Market of her) 
own. 


Culturally, Canadians are. 
quite distinctive. The theme | 
of many of our authors is 
the hero’s revolt against the 
social standards confronting 
him. French artists are more 
| dynamic than English artists. 





time student and now Eng- 
lish professor at Loyola, will 
be present at Browser’s 
Bookshop (7356 Sherbrooke 
St. W.) tonight between 7 
and 9 p.m. to autograph 
copies of the book at $3.95 | 
each. 


“Four Days” is a successor to 
“The Pyx", which was published 
in 1959 and met with critical ac- 
claim, all over the North Amer- 
ican continent, 





Though the Friday night sign- 
| ing at Browser’s is a new event 
| for the six-months old bookshop, 
evening openings are nothing 
new. Browser's is ready to serve | 
its customers every night of the 
| week except Sunday, until 9 p.m. 


In talking to Browser-in-chief, 
Jack Bermingham, about the Fri- 
day night event, he discussed the 
general air of creativity which he 
has found in Montreal West. “It’s 
not quite the desert one thought 
it was — there are a lot of crea- 
tive people coming in.” He men- 
tioned several writers among his 
clientele, and expressed an in- 
terest in developing this aspect 
of Browser’s. 


“At night there is a different 
atmosphere more casual. I 
would like to see it become a 





leader in a 


| rendezvous for those who want 
to write books as well as those 
that want to buy them.” 





== 


IBM has much to offer 
Engineering, Commerce or 
Business, and Arts graduates. 


Whai can IBM offer you? Write 
for a copy of our book entitled 
“IBM” and see for yourself. 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES COMPANY LIMITED 
Sun Life Building, Montreal, Quebec, UN. 6-3051 


Eastern District Manager—J. E. Tapsell 


*Trade Mark 








In supporting new writing, Mr. 

Bermingham has begun to stock 
|a supply of unusual magazines, 
including Montreal’s newest lite- 
| rary production, “Exchange”, 


Tonight, then, is Browser’s first 
plunge at autographing sessions, 
|and all who are interested in 
|meeting “Four Days” author, 
| buying books, or just plain 
| browsing, are invited to attend. 


ABO OOO OUR EEX, | 


CLARKE 
FUNERAL HOME 


The Home of Service 


5580 Sherbrooke W. 


~~ 
* 
(AT MARCIL) 


\< John Clarke, Director 


HU. 1-0445 
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| presents William Saroyan's 


Buell’s Book Blossoms 


This Tuesday (20th) saw the official publication of 
John Buell’s second novel “Four Days.” Dr. Buell, a one- 





Plays Remaining 
At IVDL Festival 


The following program notes are 
reprinted from the McGill Daily. 


Fri. Feb. 23, 8:30 pm 


Carlton University presents 
“Crawling Arnold’ — a witty and 
biting satire by the well-known 
American cartoonist, Jules Feiffer. 


Ryerson Institute 


of Technology 
"Hello 
Out There" — it concerns the bad 
luck of a gambler who is arrested 
and jailed in Matador, Texas, on a 


false charge of rape. Only the girl 


|who cooks for the jail answers his 


plea for understanding, 


McMaster U. presents “Shooting 


; Gallery", by student-author Antony 
| Brennan — a young army private, 


ironically condemned to be shot, is 


| having his last words with the com- 


mandant; the situation is complicat- 
ed by the fact that the firing squad 
is too drunk to take aim. 


Sat. Feb. 24, 2:30 pm 


Huron College presents Christoph- 
er Fry's “A Phoenix Too Frequent’ — 
as in all Fry's plays, the religious 
overtones are founded on a strongly 
intellectual theme. 


Macdonald College presents 
“Lonely Light", by student-author 
Robert Yacknin — a contrast be- 


tween innocence and experience, be- 
tween one character searching for 
physical love and another for reality. 

St. Patrick's College presents J. 
A. Ferguson's “Campbell of Kilm- 
hor” — a tragic struggle between 
love for another person and love for 
one's country in the hearts of poor 
but very moral Scottish highlanders. 


Sat. Feb. 24, 8:30 pm 


College of Christ the King pre- 
sents Edward Albee's avant-garde 
play, “The Sandbox" — it takes 
place on a beach with granny in the 
sandbox, a persistent young athlete 
saying Hi", and Mommy and Daddy 


[in untypically typical conversation. 


University of Western Ontario pre- 
sents Jean Anouilh's "Medea", in 
which the heroine dies in flames sym- 


| bolic of her inability to. accept the 


hero Jason given over, as she sees 
it, to the sham of respectability and 
convention. 

Ontario Agricultural College pre- 
sents Tennessee Williams’ “Suddenly 


| Last Summer" — a charming young 
| man comes to a horrid end, his beau- 


tiful cousin verges on madness, and 
his doting mother seeks a swift and 
terrible revenge. Replete with usual 
Williamsian themes, such as incest, 
cannibalism, homosexuality, love and 
hatred, 











Remembrance 


of things to come 


a child’s garden 
of eggplant 


with Jim Hassinger 
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Dramatic Doldrums 
Dear Sir: 


I would like to take advantage | 


of your columns to express my 
disappointment with the Loyola 
Drama Society from whom we had 
good cause to expect ‘great things’. 
News reports at the beginning of 


The other day, I got to thinking (honest), and while I. the year seemed to indicate that 


was thinking, I turned on the television set. Well, right 
off, you can see I made a mistake. : 


Anyhow, there I was, watching. And thinking. And 
making a mistake. 


It was then it occurred to me that these scripts that 
iney put on are actually written. Really. By people. So, I 
figured, why not me? 


I acted quickly. Shutting myself into my room, I put 
myself into a mystic-type trance, muttering the eight Urdu 
words the high priest had told me about (there’s actually a 
funny story behind that, but I won’t tell it now. It’s irrele- 
vant besides being disgusting). When, three months later, 
I awoke, after having communicated with the spirits of the 
entire Confederate army, Molson’s Brewery, and Rudyard 


Kipling, I found that I had written a script. It was so good, | 


I thought, that it would be sure-fire. Sales-wise, as we say in 
the trade, it was great. 


* * * 


FRONTIER DETECTIVE’S DOCTOR’S DOG 
a teleplay by 
the entire Confederate Army, 
Molson’s Brewery, and Rudyard Kipling. 

(note here how I had combined all the current gim- 
micks: a Western, with detectives, doctors, and dogs (and 
get this — he talks). Also the Confederate Army, thus 
cashing in on the Civil war craze. To avoid southern pro- 


tests, however, I changed the locale to medieval, 10th’ 


century Chicago.) 


The scene opens in confusion. Soon it becmes apparent 
that the peaceful citizens of 10th century Chicago (in the 
10th century, Chicago was really dead) have voted to do 
something to pep up the town. After due deliberation, they 
have decided to put on a quiz show. 


(Note here how I included still another gimmick). 

The Frontier Detective’s Doctor’s Dog, who is a U.S. 
marshal with a game leg, rides into town. Kooky, a beatnik 
who is forever cutting his fingernails (another neat gim- 
mick — those beatnik fellows are always good for a laugh) 
approaches him as he is tying up his horse at the hitching- 
post. z 

Kooky: Say, man, you sure look like mad. 

Dog: Well, I am. 

Kooky: What’s the beef, man? 

Dog: You're on the wrong show. This is a western. 


The next scene takes place in the town hall. The quiz 
show is in progress. In the back of the hall, the Frontier 
Detective’s Doctor’s Dog (hitherto abbreviated to DOG) is 
keeping his keen eye on the proceedings, to make sure 
no one tries to rig the questions. He spots a shady character 
in the corner. He walks over to him. 

Dog: Howdy, stranger. (Note the pithy dialogue.) 

Stranger: I'm the bad guy, and I’ve come to take over 
this town. I’m doing this hostile act because my mother 
never really understood me. Now for the climax of my 
bitter bad-guy-type talk: this town ain’t big enough for 
the both of us, and have you seen the new school-marm? 

Dog: Oh. 

Stranger: I’m planning to rig this quiz-show, with the 
help of the entire Confederate army, and finally gain pos- 
session of the entire town. You can’t stop me. 

Dog: Oh. 

(Note the dramatic subtlety of that last scene.) 

The next scene is in the town’s only schoolroom. The 
town’s only new school-marm is at her desk, saluting the 
flag. She is one of the good guys. 

School-marm: I am pretty and lovely and I will marry 
you if you can run that sinister stranger out of town. 

Dog: Oh. (Note here my skillful characterization of a 
strong, silent type of hero. They’re the kind that sell). 


The next scene takes place. It is in the town-square. | 


Dog and Stranger are shooting it out. 

Dog: Draw, you varmint. (Tough, hero-type talk.) 

Dog draws. Stranger pulls out his machine-gun, blasts 
Dog to smithereens. School-marm screams in maidenly 
fright, whips out anti-aircraft gun she has been carrying 
in her bustle, shoots Stranger, who in reality is Al Capone. 
School-marm runs off with Kooky. 


Dog: Oh. 
THE END. 
FLAG, HOME, HEARTH, AND NORMAN ROCKWELL 
FOREVER. 








the society was planning much 
more than it has so far realized. 
For one thing, the proposal to 
enter a play in the [VDL was drop- 
ped, presumably in favor of ex- 
pending more time and energy on 
the major production, 


At that time, it was announced 
that the major production would 
be a French comedy ‘on ne Badine 
pas avec L'Amour’. Now, over a 
month later, this idea has been 
dropped and it has been decided 
to stage a modern American 
comedy, ‘Born Yesterday’ which, 
incidentally, was first produced 


with Judy Holliday in the lead | 
role. This play seems to me to be | 
| 


more than inappropriate. 


In addition, over a month has 
passed in which nothing at all has 
been done. Surely this time could 
have been used to prepare a worth- 
while IVDL entry, if it was not to 
be used for the preparation of the 
major production. The bulk of the 


society voted against entering the | 


IVDL because they thought that 
this past month would be more ser- 


viceable as rehearsal time for a | 


good major production. But as 


etters To The 





Srawial 
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Editor 


things stand, the IVDL is going on 
at present, minus a Loyola entry, 
and work has barely begun on the 
major production. This is far from 
commendable. 






Ne Blasphémez 
Pas 
Anthony Dawson 











RENTAL SERVICE 


Choose from Canada's lar- 
gest selection of quality 
formal wear in the newest 
styles. All perfectly fitted 
at reasonable cost. 

@ Full Dress 

@ Tuxedos 

© Morning Suits 

® Directors’ Suits 


REDUCED RATES 
FOR LOYOLA STUDENTS 


CLASS} 
formal wear ine. 











© 1227 PHILLIPS SQ. UN. 1-3625 
* 4806 PARK AVE. CR. 2-5704 
© 6984 ST. HUBERT CR. 1-1166 
* 5320 QUEEN MARY 482-6560 










OPEN DAILY TO 6 P.M. — THURSDAY & FRIDAY 9 P.M. 


UNIVERSITY GRADUATES 


WANT TO OWN A BRAND 
NEW CAR RIGHT AFTER 
GRADUATION ? IT'S POSSIBLE ! 


CHECK 


YOUR MAIL 


FOR THE EASY OFFER 


BY 


VOLKSWAGEN 


MOUNTAIN MOTORS INC. 


2144 BLEURY 


ST. VI. 9-1203 
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REVIEWS: 


we go to mcgill.and-see the 
song of louise in the morning 





66 A BRILLIANT and intelligent young actor !” 
these are words which critics employ reservedly, 
since they say almost the ultimate one can say about 


an actor. > 


These same words were accorded to Loyola freshman 
Richard Monette on Wednesday night. The critic was the 
adjudicator of the Inter-Varsity Drama League Festival, 
Mr. Guy Baulne. The right moment to use those words 
had occurred — Monette had just given a stunning 
performance as the male lead in Marianopolis’ entry to 
the festival, ‘‘Song of Louise in the Morning.” 


The play was one of 
Canadian author Patricia 
Joudry’s conspicuously 
bad efforts. Mr. Baulne 
even remarked, “I can’t 
see why Marianopolis 
chose it.” 


The action takes place 
in a one-room apartment 





by 
Phil Content 





of a boarding house. 
Louise starts the morning 
singing, brimful of joy, 
and Stanley, her husband, 
immediately contracts the 
contagion. He spouts 
poetry and love-words to 
Louise, indulges in self- 
deprecation to provoke a 
return of gushy love-words 
from Louise. 


Not So Bright 


But no matter how bright the 
morning, there is a nagging sig- 
nificance to this particular day. 
It seems that Louise is all anxi- 
ous to go off to little Anthony, 
to whom she has been nurse- 


iy aul a8 Ih 
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maid for the major part of the 
little devil’s three years, much 
to the neglect of Stanley. Exact- 
ly three years, in fact, for today 
is precious Anthony's birthday. 

Something else is nagging at 
the minds of both — the death 
of their only son some while ago 
on his third birthday. Then there 
is something about Louise’s 
brother who died in a mysteri- 
ous “accident”, 


A neighbor, Kate, comes in 
and sprawls out on a chair. She 
mutters something about a psy- 
chology book she read (purely 
by mistake, of course — it was 
called ‘“‘The Hungering Heart’’) 
— “Well,” she says, “‘you’d be 
shocked to know some of the 
nasty reasons we have for doing 
the most beautiful things. And 
likewise the other way around.” 

Well, sure enough, Stanley has 
a nasty old motive for asking to 
see the piggy bank which Louise 
had bought for his birthday. He 
smashes it, naturally, by “‘acci- 
dent’’. The wife leaves crying 
and Stanley is left with Kate. 


Where Is the Evil? 


They talk a bit, and soon 
Stanley strokes Kate’s face as if 
to make love. But in a moment 
Stanley explodes, “Den’t try 
tempting a man who’s taken — 
you elephant woman!” Who had 
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SATURDAY : 


The Final Performance 
of the [VDL - 






the nasty motives this time? 
Was Kate really seducing Stan- 
ley, or did Stanley only see an 
unreal evil in her, an evil wel- 
ling up from within himself? 
Next scene. Stanley comes 
heme to Louise all apologetic 
and refurbished in his gushi- 
ness. Stanley has received a 
promotion. Stanley will be man- 
ager of a new branch office. 
Where? Oh, in Australia. Poor 
Louise. That’s kind of far away 
from little Anthony. But that’s 
enough emotion for this scene, 
Scene three. Kate and Louise 
are talking. A phone call comes 


night, she’s really going to bed 
as if with her son or little An- 
thony, isn’t she? Oh, it’s all too 
terrible for Louise to live with. 
So she runs out and falls to her 
death on the stairs, tripping on 
Stanley’s shoes. 

What an awful thing to hap- 
pen! What an awful play! No 
action, all exposition, just a 
manipulation of Freudian com- 
plexes, and stilted dialogue with 
over-thick psychological moti- 
vation, 

It is to the credit of any com- 
pany that they can bring such a 
monstrosity to life. And what 





Miss Dwyer seems disgusted at John Juliani’s (left) advice. Rick 
Monette isn’t quite sure of the whole affair. 


from Stanley’s boss. It seems 
Stanley isn’t going to be man- 
ager in Australia, but a shipper, 
at less pay than he’s receiving 
now. And he even begged for the 
job. 


Plot Rattles 


By now every ten-year-old in 
the audience knows that Stan- 
ley is the kind of a guy who 
destroys what he loves, because 
of some horrid, demented dis- 
order in the poor boy’s mind. 
This is pounded in during the 
last scene, where all the psy- 
chological skeletons in the closet 
are rattled up to perform a drab 
minuet around one another. 


Louise confronts Stanley that 
night, and the dialogue soon 
reaches a feverish crescendo. 
Stanley really killed _ that 
brother, didn’t he? And Stanley 
arranged that his three-year old 
son would electrocute himself 
on his birthday present, an elec- 
tric train. And now, when Louise 
goes to bed with Stanley each 





life was breathed into it last 
Wednesday! 


Monette Aflame 


Richard Monette sets the stage 
aflame from the second that the 
lights open on the scene. He 
taps every available resource ‘to 
invest his character with vitality 
and energy. Everything is at his 
command: his exact gestures, 
his stance and posture that al- 
ternate between upright, noble 
enthusiasm and stricken, cower- 
ing grief and despair — his 
facial expression that speaks 
variously of boyish effusiveness, 
hounding antagonism, or re- 
tracting pathos, 

Monette is at his best with the 
pathetic moments. His stance 
suggests that something from 
the soul itself — perhaps an 
apology for habitual offenses, 
perhaps a trace of long-suppres- 
sed love — seems to be thrust- 
ing its way out of the dark re- 
cesses of human sensitivity; but 
the tightening of his every facial 


muscle tells that the same inner 
force cannot find expression, 
having finally reached the sur- 
face, but short-circuited there 
by the complex of conflicting de- 
sires. And then it vanishes. 


But in moments of rage, Mo- 
nette is equally adept. The full 
force of human indignation and 
self-protective anger is reflected 
in his agile movements and re- 
sounding voice. 


Stanley really lived on Wed- 
nesday, as he must never have 
lived before. 


Faulty Direction 

Monette’s performance was 
vibrant and as resounding as 
his voice when enraged. But an 
underlying failure in the direc- 
tion of the play faulted the bal- 
ance and movement of the role 
as a unit. It was keyed up too 
much, and consequently un- 
wound at an excessively fast 
pace. 


Worse still, the relationship 
between Stanley and Louise was 
undefined, due mainly to Connie 
Lavallee’s playing of Louise, 
Her strained vocal modulations 
were an effort to match the 
power generated by Monette, 
but she had neither a grasp on 
the substance of the role nor 
the ability to deliver the lines. 
As a result, the scenes where 
Monette relapses to a husbandly 
tenderness were awkward, since 
such a pose inevitably involves 
a sympathy towards the charac- 
ter of Louise — and, in this 
production, Louise was only an 
entity, not a character. 

Mavourneen Dwyer as the 
neighbor committed several 
theatrical exaggerations, but she 
is an actress of great stature. 
Her stage presence alone estab- 
lished her character as a realis- 
tie, earthy woman. 


* The audience burst into spon- 
taneous applause at the close. 
Imagine» how Monette would 
have overwhelmed them if it 
had been a good play with 
balanced direction. But there 
are many years and many roles 
ahead of him — he’s definitely 
in the ascendant. 


CLOSED RETREATS 
FOR COLLEGE STUDENTS 


At Manresa Retreat House, 
Beaconsfield, P.Q. 


Albee's "Sandbox" 
Anouith's "Medea" 
William's “Suddenly Last Summer” 
— at the McGill Union 
starting at 8:30 






February 23-25 
March 2-4 






Retreats begin on Friday evening and end 
= on Sunday afternoon. 
For reservations or further information, 


see or phone Father Limoges, Student 
Counsellor's Office. 





tHe MILDEST 
BEST-TASTING 


CIGARETTE 











On The Warpath 


with Ratch 








THE INDISPENSABLES... 

True, Varsity sports are usually participated in 
principably by the Juniors and Seniors of the College. Not 
so over the past year. A large percentage of Freshmen and 
Sophomores have won positions on the various Varsity 


squads. This, in itself, is not remarkable unless one realizes | nateg 


that these “youngsters” have to a great extent been respon- 
sible for the success of the Loyola teams. The fact has a 
double interest. 

First, it raises the question of whether the Varsity 
teams have sunk in their calibre of play to such an extent 
that they must bolster their ranks with inexperienced lower 
class-men. This does not appear to be the case. One merely 
has to witness these novices in action to conclude that they 
are far from being untrained. Could it be that the Freshmen 
and Sophomores have overshadowed the upperclassmen in 
Varsity athletics ? The answer again must be negative. 
Because of their valuable experience gained during their 
years with the various teams, the “old pros” still provide 
leadership and dependability and thus must be credited 
as being the mainstay of any team. 

While it is true that the Freshmen and Sophomores are 
not the hardy core, which provide the springboard to 
victory, nevertheless they hold a position, the importance 
of which, they themselves may not even realize. To our 
mind their importance is two-fold. Firstly their very 
presence on a team makes them an indispensable element. 
Then they also provide the basis of hope upon which every 
coach must build for the future. Thus our interest is first 
aroused when we come to a realization of the important 
position the Freshmen and Sophomores occupy in College 
athletics. 

Secondly, the noticeable participation in athletics, by 
what might be labelled the junior members of the team, 
portends a bright future for Loyola. When one rescinds 
from this world of athletic abstraction, the cold fact that 
almost one-half of the roster of the hockey and football 
teams consists of these novices, this proves, much to his 
surprise, that there is a definite relationship between 
concrete reality and the realm of abstraction (its about the 
1964 Olympics are you going ?) 

Seriously, because of the potentiality of future Loyola 
teams, it would seem to us that the task of properly molding 
the talent at hand into winning combinations, will be made 
somewhat less demanding for the new Athletic Director. 


CHANCES ARE... 

. . . that the new Athletic Director Jack Kennedy could 
possibly be in attendance at the Hockey Warriors last OSL 
league game tonight at Macdonald. It seems that he will 
spend a good part of today meandering around Loyola 
hoping to acquaint himself a little better with the institution. 
Then tomorrow afternoon his Varsity Blues will meet the 
Redmen at the McGill Arena. 

. .. that a particular member of the Varsity hockey team 
requires an escort it seems, when dating a certain belle 
from TMR. 

. . . that the LCAA may adopt initiation of an annual 
trophy to be awarded to the Most Talented Athlete in the 
College; each Varsity team will choose one member and 
from these representatives the eventual winner of this 
award, donated by three graduates of Loyola, will be 
selected. 

. .. that Johnny Mathis never made the mess of “Chances 
Are” that we are making of this Chances Are. 


1 ee eee 





Rick Placins, snooker and billiards Champion, lines up a shot while 
Al Skelly pensively fondles his cue. 
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Georgians Continue Skein . . . 
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Hoopster Hopes Shattered 


Loyola B-ballers’ title 
hopes in the OSL were van- 
quished last Friday night as 
they were downed by Sir 
George Williams 68-60. Thus 
any hope for a Championship 
this year has been elimi- 








ference in recent action against 


Al Grazy (42) dribbles in with George Lengvari (14) running inter- 


At Mont St. Louis Gym, 
both teams started fast and 
scored consistently with 
Loyola holding the edge in 
play as the inspired War- 
riors were out to attempt to 
end their jinx against the 
Georgians. Over the past few 


Sir George. 


Intramural Victors 


The past month has seen 
the completion of three 
events on the intramural 
sports scene at Loyola, name- 
ly the skiing event, the bil- 
liard and snooker tourna- 
ments and the bowling tour- 
nament. 


In the intramural skiing 
championships, held as a 
part of the Carnival festivi- 
ties at Mont Habitant, John 
McCann of Senior Commerce 
captured. the event, surpass- 
ing the determined efforts of 
all challengers. As a side- 
light to the non-skiers, Moe 
Colson took the intramural 
toboggan championships 
fighting off a determined ef- 
fort by Remi Mariano. 


The snooker and billiards 
tournament was held’ over 
the past six weeks at the 
various billiard academies 


The 


x 
wor 
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throughout Montreal. The 
winner of both events was 
Rick Placins of Commerce 
IV. The runners-up were Al 
Skelly and Gary Knox in the 
snooker and billiard events 
respectively. 

On Tuesday, February 

13th the intramural bowling 
tournament was held at Rose 
Bowl Lanes. Sophomore Arts, 
led by the foursome of Clau- 
|de Bergon, Louis Leprohon, 
John Strange and Mike Kos- 
tin won this event with a to- 
tal aggregate score of 1825 
points. The Senior Com- 
merce team of John McCann 
Luc Henrico, John Brennan 
and Dave Rannie finished a 
close ---ond in the tourney. 
The ‘triple winner was 
Paul ... seorge with a 513 
while Len Tynan won the 
singles match with a score 
}of 227. 





Bowler’s 


Lunch 


Special 


Lunch 


of Bowling 


All for 90° 














@ ROSE BOWL LANES 


Greatest Show jn Bowling 


Plus One String 


years, the Warriors have lost 
nineteen straight to their 
Georgian opponents. No 
more than four points sepa- 
rated the teams throughout 
the first half as they exchanged 
the lead, but the Georgians were 
ahead at the intermission 33-31. 

A decisive turn of events oe- 
curred early in the second half, 
Trailing by only two points, 43-41 


-j)and playing good ball, Loyola 
yielded the basketball to the Georg- 


ians four straight times through 
miscues while trying to start their 
offensive attack in. their own end. 


fj | However, the Georgians failed to 
—|increase their margin until their 


fourth gift attempt. If, during this 
time Loyola could have seriously 


| penetrated the Georgian end of the 


court, the result of the contest 
might have been reversed. A gen- 
eral let-down on the part of the 
Loyola attack followed and the 
Georgians began to pull away, 
leading by as many as _ twelve 
points. A late rally on the part 
of the Warriors closed the gap 
but victory had been assured to 
the Georgians. 

Warriors’ J. C. Vadeboncoeur 
and Georgians’ B. Habert were 
ejected from the game before the 
intermission for a shoving contest 
after the rebounding had become 
rough. No winner was declared. 
An attempt to render assistance 
on the part of J. Gardner also 
led to an early use of the hot and 
cold water facilities. The ever- 
explosive H. Hus was also ejected 
late in the game for deliberately 
attempting to execute a soccer 
manoeuver on Georgian W. Ep- 
stein. At this point, Loyola was 
forced to finish with four men 
on the floor. 

High man in the game was W. 
Epstein with 25 points. Warriors 
were lead by dependable N, Lavoie. 
Completing the scoring column, 
for the Warriors: G. Lengvari 13, 
J. C. Vadeboncoeur 10, and A. 
Grazys 8. Noteworthy is C, Smith's 
improved play. 

Against the same Georgians, in 
a ‘“no-contest’’ game Tuesday 
night, the Warriors were snowed 
under 69-49. Top for the Warriors 
were J. C. Vadeboncoeur with 17, 
N. Lavoie with 11 and C. Smith 
with 9. 
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Warriors. 


Friday night the Warriors jumped 
into a 3-1 first period lead against 
CMR on two goals by Condon and 
a single by Peter Quelch. Yvan 
Gagnon notched the lone Cadet 
marker. However the Cadets ral- 
lied for three unanswered goals in 
the second period thanks mainly 
to some very sloppy play on the 
part of the Loyola defense. Come 
Belisle, Gilles Nappert and Mare 
Cantin fired the CMR goals. 


Barry Hicks tied the score for 
the Warriors at the thirteen min- 
ute mark of the third period and 
it appeared 
at least gain a tie. But with less 
than three minutes remaining Be- 
lisle scored his second of the game 
to give CMR the victory. 


Gray Saves The Day 
Saturday night Coach McCallum’s 
squad lost 6-5 to the Carleton 
Ravens on Peter Gray’s clutch goal 
with only twenty-six seconds left 
to play. 


The Ravens led 2-1 at the end of 


the Warriors would | 





Warriors Edged in 
Two Tight Tilts 


The Loyola Warriors are still looking for their third victory of the year in OSL 
play after a weekend double bill which saw them suffer two heart-breaking defeats. 
On Friday night against CMR the Warriors blew a two goal first period lead as they 
were downed 5-4 by the Cadets. Saturday, despite a two goal third period rally in the. 
space of one minute, the Warriors were dumped 6-5 by the Carleton Ravens when they 
scored with only twenty-six seconds remaining in the game. 

The Warrior troubles are due in part to the lack of scoring balance on the team. This was 
clearly shown this past weekend, when you see that of the nine goals scored by the Warriors, eight were 


scored by one line and five of those by one man. As has been the case throughout the year the line of 
Barry Hicks, Luc Henrico and Mike Condon handled most of the scoring. 

Left-winger Mike Condon was the individual star for the Warriors in a losing cause. Condon, who 
started slowly this year, has been easily the Warriors steadiest performer in the second half of the schedule. 
Against CMR he scored two goals and assisted on a third; on Saturday against Carleton he fired three|19 shots at Pallett in the 
more goals besides picking up two assists. He has taken part in the last eight goals scored by the¥ er 


Mike Condon, a strong contender for Warrior 


MVP, rifles a shot point blank 


the first period on goals by Steve peter Armstrong and the time left 


Adams and Bruce Millar with Con- 


was carried over to the third 


don scoring for the Warriors. The period, 


second period ended 3-3 as Condon | 
and Hicks scored for Loyola and 
John Almstead for Carleton. Play 
was called with less than three 
minutes remaining in the frame 
when the Warrior netminder Gord 
Pallett was struck in the face by a 
Carleton shot. He was replaced by 


ESSAYS 
THESES 


NEATLY 
TYPEWRITTEN 
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EXPORT 


PLAIN 
or FILTER TIP 
CIGARETTES 








Jim Price and Sam Leggett 
scored for the Ravens before the 
ten minute mark of the third per- 


iod to apparently wrap it up. How- | 


ever Condon’s third goal of the 
game at the eighteen minute mark 
reduced the margin to one and Luc 
Henrico tied it at 5-5 at 18:59. 


This set the stage for Gray’s win-| 


ner with only twenty-six seconds 


| remaining. 


Loyola close out their schedule 
tonight when they play Macdonald 
College Aggies at Macdonald Glen- 
finnan Arena at 8 p.m. 


Loyola — CMR 


Ist Period 


1. Loyola — Quelch 

(Legault, Cullen) ....... 9:05 

CMR — Gagnon 

(Belisle, Staple) ........ 13:23 
3. Loyola — Condon 

(Vaillancourt, Henrico) . 15:28 
4. Loyola — Condon | 

(Hicks, Henrico) ,....... 19:27, 
2nd Period 
5. CMR — Belisle 

(unassisted) ....... ceees 10535 
6. CMR — Nappert 

(Gagnon, Maynard) . 11:09 






sire 


Cote... 
F. BONNEVILLE, Prop. 


FREE DELIVERY 








Chalet Bar-B-@ 


Inc. 


5456 Sherbrooke W. 
6825 Decarie Blvd. 


Warriors Welted 


Redmen Avenged 


The return engagement be- 
tween the Loyola Warriors 
and McGill Redmen proved 
to be a complete reversal of 
the previous encounter. This 
time, the tables were turned 
as the Warriors came out on 
the short end of a 7-1 score. 
The big men of the evening 
were McGill’s Larry Jones 
and Loyola’s diminutive 
' goalie, Gord Pallett. McGill 
was in command of the game 
from the very start; pumping 





first period. Loyola’s inabil- 
ity to clear the rebounds 
|from in front of the net led 
to the first of Jones’ three 
goals. The Warrior attack 
had difficulty in penetrating 
the McGill zone, and any 
threatening shots were easily 
handled by the McGill net- 
minder, John Tennant. 


In the second period, the in- 
evitable happened and the roof 
fell in on the Warrriors. McGill 
struck for five unanswered goals, 
Jones with two, then Dave Fla- 
herty, Dave Kerr and Mike Ri- 
echards each counted singles. Loy- 
ola’s Peter Quelch, with assist- 
ance from Bob Shaughnessy, 
scored the Warriors lone goal 
on one of the infrequent plays 
that had any semblance of attack, 
Dick Juliani added McGill's last 
marker before the end of the 
period. 





CB AES 


The Warriors played the third 
period minus the services of three 
players Elmer Cain, Paul Le- 
Blane, and Connie Nucci who 
were forced to sit out the rest of 
the game due to relapses of the 
flu. However the Warrior defense 
tightened up considerably and 
held the Redmen pointless and 
the goal post alded effectively in 
thwarting many drives. Fortuna- 
tely, McGill lacked the spirit and 
drive which enabled them to 
overwhelm the Warriors in the 
first two periods. 


Tonight at Glenfinnan Arena, 
Lue Henrico, Ken DesRoches, 
Peter Armstrong and John Roche 
will be donning the Loyola uni- 
form for the last time. It is hoped 
that this game will prove to be 
the successful end of a glorious 
career for these four athletes. 





Raven netminder as Luc Henrico (9) eagerly 


at the Carleton watches for any rebounds. 


7. CMR — Cantin 
(Belisle, Staple) 

3rd Period 

8. Loyola — Hicks 
(Henrico, Condon) . ‘ < A 

9. CMR — Belisle The Varsity swim team, having~tasted the bitterness 


(Cantin, Staple) ........ 17:05 of defeat only six days earlier, bounced back last Friday 
night to sweep six of the nine events in a dual meet spon- 
sored by Macdonald College. 





Te his” 


Swimmers Dunk Mac 


13:46 | 





Loyola — Carleton 












ist Period The team combined individual with multiple efforts 
| 1. Carleton — Adams to completely dominate the meet and thus gained still 
(Spetz) ..... 22... sae -. 1:20, further experience on the road to the OSL meet next Friday 
4, 7a Se Conon = at St. Jean. Marc Latour, Gil Barletti, Bob Michels and Rick 
3. Carleton — Millar —~—~—S,- Matin, all Freshmen, copped three events in winning the 
(unassisted) ...... .seee. 15:22| 200-yd., 100-yd. and 50-yd. crawl competition; Michels and 
rare 2 . Martin finishing one-two in the lattermost event. 
4. Loyola — Condon A - 
(Henrico, Hicks) ........ 1: gS i hea | nee: Jack Hemens and Mar- 
5. Carleton — Almstead Jack Hemens won the 100- cel Guay who swam the butterfly, 
(unassisted) ..... vsseeee- 9:55 yd. breaststroke and 100-yd-| breaststroke, backstroke and 
6. Loyola — Hicks | backstroke races respective-| crawl to finalize the victory for 
es Condon) ...... 14:45 lay, although Macdonald was| the Maroon and White entry. 
= hater — Price without two of its better | A Coach — A Necessity 
CRAB GIND es.c'ccs areas ..-. 6:15; Swimmers. It is expected that; Not only will Loyola be at- 
8. Carleton — Leggett the missing pair will be in| tempting to prove its worth in 
(Millar, Procter) «+... 8:10) attendance next Friday for the | Inter-Varsity swim competition 
9. Loyola — Condon OSL meet, thus permitting the | next Friday, but a creditable 
(Legault) .......... +++. 18:04 Warrior entry to compete with Showing should support the idea 
10. Loyola — Henrico that institution's best. of engaging a Oo ea ne 
(Condon) ....-.-.... eoes 18:59 — a novelty which seems to be 
| 11. Carleton — Gray | oe ee ee ae paying dividends for Loyola 
(White, Adams) . place finish on the strong show- swimmers this year. In past years 
s ings of Dennis Tracey, Udo | 2 of the members of the team 
. would conduct practices and pro- 





vide any beneficial tips to the 
|swimmers, but the present ap- 
proach, to base any judgment on 
results thus far achieved cannot 
help but seem to be more Satis- 
factory. 


FORMALS FOR HIRE 


DRESS 
FORMAL 


LIKE A 

MILLIONAIRE 
Look Smart— 
be Smart— 

rent all your 
Formal Wear. 
Our garments 
are all modern 
styles, freshly 
cleaned. Styles 
to fit all models, 


EST. 


TEL.: HU. 1-4311 


See Bar 


6995 MONKLAND AVE. 
MONTREAL 


ir: 


You only 
have to go 





as far as 


THE CAF 


to get 
the best 
smoked meat 
in N.D.G. 
SoU UUUITUNUAIUNUUUUNUNUINEUAAI THAME 


1904 


special discount for students 


McLAUGHLIN & HARRISON 








HU. 9-7235 
RE. 9-3226 






BEG'D. 


AY. 8-3544 








1461 
McGill College 
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